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THE CIRCULAR, 


Thursdays, and Satur- 


near the South Ferry, 


Is published on Tuesdays, 
days, at 43 Willow Place, 
(Atlantiec-st.) 

The topics which have heretofore chiefly occu- 
piel its columns, and which will still be the main 
elements of its most serious diseussions, are com- 
prised in the following schedule of doctrines and 


measures : 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the ¢ iospel. 
‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus : 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 


for he shall save 


‘ Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 

ed in the invisible * Mansions’ by Christ and his 

followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Earru 
AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 


” 


* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 


Christ. 
DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

* He will swallow up Dearn in Victory.” 


SUMMARY THEOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


dating from his 


Isaiah. 


Sovereignty of Jesus C Christ, 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


(‘o-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 


Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom i in the Heavens. 


Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

5 y o 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





While these are the main topics of The Circu- 
far, it nevertheless is not a Religious or Social- 
ist paper merely, i. e. to the exclusion of other 
matter, but aims to embrace in its scope whatever is 
progressive and inspiring in Science, Literature, 
Art, and the News of the world, interpreting events 
from a spiritual point of view, and in their relations 
to the great Providentiai movement of the times. 

The Circular employs in its preparation no hire- 
ting service, but is edited and printed by the family 
of the Brooklyn Commune, and is offered to those 
who desire it, (as the gospel is,) 

MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE, 
trusting its support to the cause it advocates, and 
With the 
prospect of growing to a Daily issue, it seeks the 
full cooperation, literary and editorial, as well as 
pecuniary, of all who sympathize with its objects. 

Z4¥- Those who prefer to pay a definite price for 
the paper, instead of receiving it asa free gift, may 
send $3,00 for the yearly volume, 

Address ‘* The Circular, mrneitye. ae Pa 


WITHOUT 


the voluntary contribations of its readers. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRC ULAR, 
Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &e. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an organ 


of the true-hearted every where—growing up in 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


[The Publishers offer Books and Pamphlets ror 
saLe, that they may have the means of offering The 
Circular as a@ FREE GIFT.] 


Be Just published, @ Book for Students of theHigher Law, en- 
titled— 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Extract from the Introduction to Bible Communism. 
« The head-waiters of the Brooklyn Commune and 
purveyors of The Circular, being under a pledge of 
some two years’ standing t)» issue the Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Oneida Association, which pledge 
they have not hitherto had time and means to fulfill, 
and being subject, in their official position, to many 
calls for the First Report of that Institution, which 
they cannot answer, (the original edition having 
been long ago exhausted,) propose in this work to 
combine the substance of the three past Reports, 
with such other matter from The Circular as will 
be necessary to make it asummary substitute for all 
the Annual Reports; and so acquit themselves of 
further obligation in the premises.” 
Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 

members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarprer Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer IJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, Xe. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IlL.—DOCTRIN vA L FOUNDATION 
Criticism or Curistenpom. ConstirurionaL Curis- 
rranrry. Tue Beste on Marriage. Pavi’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ADULTERY. 
APPENDIX TO PART IIL—Cottoquy 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


on Mar- 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who ane ‘+k the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.-- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
denvation of Life. &e. Ke.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Commynism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1, 00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

The Perfectionist; (Bound:) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tne Wirness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Sceond and Third,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 
8a The above Publications may be sent by mail to any part 


ASSOCIATED byaaar fetes 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


Gardens, Mill, and Work- shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 

Consisting of— 

-APPLES, the most approved varieties. 

PEARS, do. 

CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, 

PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Choice varieties. 


Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, Xe. 
r y WT , 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, 
Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases ; 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 
I Orders tor any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, 
promptly attended to. 


2" The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary | 
kinds of Job Printing. 


NE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 
Tuei Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 


BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & €0., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 





W. R.T. & Co., manufacture Printing P Presses, (for eopper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes. &c. &e. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Central Business Agency 


The above associated Communities being situated 
widely apart, and having each a somewhat distinct 
circle of wants and productions, have required for 
their own convenience a central agency for buying, 
selling, and exchange; and accordingly such a func- 
tion has naturally attached itself to the Brooklyn 
establishment. Mr. George Cragin has been com- 
missioned with all the city business of the several 
Associations for some years, and we have found in 
this arrangement one of the utilities of Communism, 
inasmuch as he is able to do with little trouble for 
hundreds of persons in combination, what would in- 
volve a large cost of time, trouble and money, if the 
same business were to be discharged for them sepa- 
rately, and much more if every man should under- 
take a journey to the city to do it for himself. 

As our system of Community agency has become 
known, other friends besides those in the Associa- 
tions have appreciated its advantages, and solicited 
from time to time its services in business transac- 
tions in the city requiring a trusty personal over- 
sight. Finding it not incompatible with his other 
engagements, Mr. Craein has uniformly attended 
to these informal commissions, and has discharged 
them with satisfaction and success. As specimens of 
the convenience of the agency-system, and the nat- 
ural growth of the business in our hands. we might 
mention one or two instances. Our friend, H. N. 
Leer, a well-known merchant in Oneida Co., by ar- 
rangement with Mr. Cragin a year since, has been 
able to order goods at any time, and to have them 
purchased and dispatched under Mr ©.’s personal 
supervision, thereby saving himself the trouble and 
expense of too frequent journeys, and the loss of 








power and edification, with their growth in God. 


of the country. or may be obtained by application at any of the 
Ccmmunes. 


time which they would require from his business.— 





Oneida, N. Y. ‘Newark, N. J. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. | Waltingto rd, Ct. 

Putney, Vt. | Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. | 


(Standards & Dwarfs.) 
&c., &e. 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 


Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiovr, in} 


of various 
Frames 
of other | 


Oneida, N. Y., will be 


|The several bills of goods thus ouniientl and for- 
| warded, have been reported satisfactory. Mr. Cra- 
gin’s former connection with the mercantile trade in 
| the city, is worthy of mention in connection with 
|the advantages of this branch of the agency. An- 
jother instance: A friend in Maine, whose acquaint- 
ance with us was wholly through the Circular, sent 
| on several months since a package of Land-warrants, 


| soliciting our services in selling them. Having sue- 


HE ONEIDA C OMMUN NITY HAVE ON HAND | ceeded to his satisfaction, Mr. Cragin has since re- 
for sale, the following productions of their 


ceived several commissions from him and others in 
| the same line. 

| ‘These and other instances, occurring unsought and 
| unexpected, have suggested the idea of making this 
| Central Agency a more extensive and regular busi- 
| ness ; and accordingly Mr. Cragin now offers his 
| services to all friends who may have business which 

they are willing to intrust tohim, in New York, 
| Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, Jersey City, and Newark. 

He will serve those who wish fora trusty agent, at 
| such rates of commission as they shall deem reasona- 
| ble. Address--‘* George Craain, Box No. 6, Brook- 
ilyn, N. Y.” 





EERSTE. We OT Da 


| Here is a strain froia the Items department of the 
| Tribune, 80 fresh and musical that we surmise there 
jis a new player in the band: 

The Omnibus and its Morality. 


The omnibus is now one of the institutions 
of the country. One cannot he!p feeling while 
riding in :t, some portion of the respectability 
i which always flows from the observance of es- 
| tablished institutions. He who rides in the 
, omnibus may be said to look down on him who 
jrices in his own coach. This is literally true 
| of course, because coaches are hung much low- 
jer than omnibuses. But it is also true figura- 
tively, because the omnibus is a sccial institu- 
ition, and confers a dignity therefore, which no 
| private institution can. We daily witness the 
truth of this. We scarcely ever ride up or 
down town without meeting some one or other of 
our old friends in his barouche, looking a pic- 
ture of discomfort. Very few men have the 
pluck to sit in a barouche entirely unmoved 
while passing an omnibus. It is trying evento 
confront the pedestrians on the sidewalk, but 
these are so quickly passed that comparatively 
little time is allowed for the eye of curiosity 
to make its mark upon you. But the omnibus 
commands the barouche whether it approaches, 
passes, or recedes, and the unhappy occupant 
feels himself suddenly summoned to undergo 
the dispassionate verdict of twelve honest and 
faithful men and women empanneled in the su- 
perior vehicle. 

It was only a few. days ago that our old 
neighbor Tom Draper, the tailor, who began 
life on the same scant allowance with ourselves, 
but who now lives retired upon a handsome 
fortune, overtook us in his barouche, with its 
liveried driver, and was compelled by the per- 
plexities of Broadway to keep cheek by jowl 
with the omnibus for the space of four or five 
blocks. There is po more modest man than 
Tom, nor any less prone by nature to ostenta- 
tion ; and we are sure that he felt for the in- 
terval in question so embarrassed by the ba- 
rouche and the drab-liveried coachmap, that he 
would gladly have renounced his property to 
have got rid for the moment of its dazzling in- 
signia. He was so desperately bent on look- 
ing at home and unconcerned, that he almost 
leered, for very modesty, upon a pretty woman 
passing on the further side of him, and was so 
horribly devoured by the consciousness of the 
omnibus, that though his restless eyes roamed 
everywhere, they never once rested upon it. 
Poor Tom! a seat upon the old shopboard had 
never been half so full of needles, and when a 
near-sighted woman in the omnibus, the nerves 
of whose serenity had begun dimly to feel the 
invasion of Tom’s perturbation, deliberately 
raised her glass the better to study the obtru- 
sive phenomenon, we seriously thought our old 
friend must have toppled over. It is curious 
how the mind at once reverted to all one’s 
vestiary transactions with Tom, while he sat 
there a mere martyred John Rogers. We 
thought of how long we had stood an honored 
and punctual name on his books. We men- 
tally inquired the present fate of those books ; 
whether they were still in existence ; whether 
his children with capricious thumb ever turned 
them over and saw perchance our name there. 
We speculated on whose books Tom’s own 
name now stood, and whether he were an easy 
or a hard customer in that line. Now all this 
impertinent interference with private character 
and habits on our part and that of our fellow 








jurors, arose from nothing at all but the need- 
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less conspicuity into which Tom was forced by | hand, 


the barouche and the drab liveries. 


wen him modestly sandwiched between his fel-| pupils and friends in the body, all that is re- 


low citizens in another omnibus or walking the | quisite is for it to give a gentle twitch to the | 


pave, he would have made no manner of im- pointer and the revelation is accomplished.— 
Jas » " € = . . 
Mr. Pease states that with a good tipping me- | tutions which reflect the whole of human need, 


pression upon us, nor would memory have been 
called upon to give up her forgotten measures. 
Conspicuity can be 
forced upon‘ a man by the appreciating hom- 
age of his fellows, because one does not then feel 
himself actively implicated init. But when, as 
in Tom’s case, it is purely wilful and imitative, it 
is extremely hard, nay, impossible, to carry it 
off gracefully. To be graceful one needs to be 
at entire unity with one’s circumstances ; and 
how can one feel this unity when he is all the 
while making a foolish effort 
himself above his fellows ? 
The omnibus exerts an excellent social in- 
fluence. The famous Mr. Croesus and our 
humble selves meet there on terins of a large 
equality. Ue hands up our sixpence for us on 
oceasion, and we discharge the same courteous 
office for him. When he sits next to us, and 
prays us to open or shut the window, he in- 
quiringly “hopes that it will not prove disagre c- 
able to us??? One willingly risks a cate arrh to 
accommodate a polite man, while he refuses to 
encounter a chill in the service of a churlish 
one. Mr. Creesus and we are both the better 
for our omnibus courtesies. Other people too 
share the benefit. Mrs Crump, of our own 


strect, whose head is borne somewhat loftily, | 


knows us very well, but often as we mect her 
in the omnibus, has never recognized us till 
last Wednesday. She so steadily ignores us 
in fact, with the natural vision, that it is 
quite manifest her inward vision is continu- 
ally fixed on us. We can’t imagine the rea- 
son, unless it be that the fyolish woman sup- 
poses the omnibus convenience to be beneath 
her dignity, and accordingly, expects by shut- 
ting her own eyes, to close those of her neigh- 
bors also. But however this may be, last 
Wednesday Mrs. Crump relented. 
ing Mr. Creesus, who was going down town to 
look up some dividends, addressed some rather 
cordial observations of 2 meteorclogical east. to 
us, and the observant Mrs. Crump, on leaving 
the vehicle and handing us her fare, beamed a 
very sweet recognition, in which « inild sur- 
prise at our discovery, anda placid gratitude 
jor the service we proffered, were very grace- 
fully rendered. 


ean 


ImproveMeNT tN Steam Navicgarion.— 
The London Globe publishes the following ac- 
count of the new principle of'steam propulsion: 

“Considerable interest has been excited in 
Kdinburgh by the successful trial of the steam 
vessel, lately launched at Granton for deep-sea 
fishing, as demonstrating the practicability of a 
new principle of steam propulsion superseding 
both the screw and paddle, and as likely to ef- 
fect in some degree, a revolution in the art of 
steam navigation. The vessel is 100 fect long, 
with eugines of 30 horse-power. Externally 
there is nothing to distinguish it from a sailing 
vessel, except the presence on each side of the 
hull of a curved pipe 10 inches in diameter, 
termed ‘a nozzle,’ communicating with a water 
right iron case inside. In the botto: n of the 
vessel are apertures admitting the water into 
the water-tight case, with a horizontal wheel 
fixed on a crank-shaft attached by piston-rods 
to the engine, and, on the steam being applied, 


easily borne when it is | 


to distinguish i 


hat morn | 


- 


‘dium to facilitate the movements of the pointer 


them down 


of the medium, so that he cannot know what it 
is that is being said by the ghost. 
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| BROOKL 


| Subject for a Book. 
| We remember a series of stories published 
| some years ago, entitled, 

| Living, 

cag lo your means, and ‘ Living beyond your 
We would suggest for the consideration 
of some ready writer, the following as a subject 
‘Three positions of Editors, 


‘Three e: npertnante in 
or Living within your means, ‘ Living 


| WU ans, 
for a similar series : 
Ministers, and others in public life, viz., Behind 
the times, Up with the times, and Ahead of the 
Times.’ We offer also the following as a sketch 
of the philosophy which might be deyeloped in 
the proposed work : 
hke that of a wagon, 
active and passive 


The progress of soc iety, 





or any other body, implies 
the movement of the prepelling 
article propelled. 


The masses of mankind are moving forward 


| movement j Li Gy 
| force, and the movement of the 
| q 

| what is called the ‘progress of the age ;> but their 
movement is in a great measure passive, like that 
if the 
| progress is real and toward the kingdom of heay- 
en, must be the spirit of Christ and the invisible 
church. This is the steam-tug hitched to the 
raft. Let us call the moving force the propellor, 
and the masses moved the propellee. Now it is 
| evident that this analysis of progress requires not 
merely the usual distinction of progressives from 


jot araftin the bay. The moving force, 


| 


conservatives, but also the subdivision of progres- 
sives into two sorts, viz., those whoare attached to 
the propellor, and those who are attached to the 
In other words, those who move along 


are al- 


propellee. 
with the masses are progressives, but they 
together a different sort from those who work 
forward of the masses, in connection with the 
tugging force. 

We define, then, 
above thus: To be behind the times is to sympa- 
thize siltior with the propellee nor with the pro- 
To be up with the times is to sympathize 


the three positions named 


pellor, 
with the propellee. 
to sympathize with the propellor. 

From this classification we might branch out 
into very interesting inquiries; as, for instance 
Which of the three positions. is most eligible for 
easy, good-natured people, that want to enjoy life 
with the least trouble? We should take the 
ground that to be fairly up with the tines is pref- 


To be ahead of the times is 


erable to any other position for those who wish 
to be lazy. To be sci and holding back be- 


hind, like the boy holding on to the tail of a wag- 





the water-wheel revolves with great velocity, and | 
the water is discharged by nozzles on cach side 
of the vessel. These form the only propelling 
power, and the invention is remarkable for its 
simplicity and effect. These nozzles also are 
of service in navigating the vessel, whien, ac- 
cording to the angle of depres-ion or elevation, | 
turns in any direction, Gr stops altogeth r, even | 
with the engines working at full power.  Al-} 
though capacity rather than speed was studied | 
in the construction of the vessel, it casily at-j 
tained 11 kyots an hour. Economy ot fuel, 
freedom from vibration, Sight dranzht, and a 
high rate of speed, are among the advantages 
of the invention. The vessel is being schooner 
rigged, and, when fitted with boats and fishing 
gear, it will proceed to the fishing grounds in 
the I'rith of Forth, and, by lowering the boats | 
and crews, will be able to conduct the fishing 
operations with safety and celerity. Messrs. 
Ruthven, of Edinburgh, are the inventors, and 
the vessel is the first of the fleet of the Deep 
Sea Fishing Association of Scotland.” 


—— an 6 oe 

Bae The latest invention for facilitating com- 
munication with the spirits, is described by the 
Tribune as follows: 
Mr J. T. Pease, 
has succeeded in inventing a machine which he 
denominates the Spiritual Telegraph Dial — | 
'vhis apparatus is contrived with a dial-face on | 
which are marked the letters of the alphabet, 
the Arabic numerals, the words Yes and No, 
and some other convenient, signs. 





| popularity of progressive editors, 


what new 
new unfolding of the law of life has she to offer a 
growing humanity ? 


‘after long centuries of teaching, with an annual 
of Thompsonville, Conn., outlay of about fifty millions of dollars, the great 

body of the professional Church has not succeed- 
ed in instituting relations of unity among men; 
| indeed, 
professed faith in social forms, she has commonly 
been the steady foe of such attempts, branding 
the movers in such effortsas infidels ; and to-day, 
A moveable’ the leading enterprises for human advancement, 


on, is hard work; and to be tugging ahead, like 
the horse, is hard work; but to just sit on the 
seat, and go along with the wagon, is easy and 
pleasant. 

Then the question might arise, whether the 
ministers, &e., 
as indicated by their subscription lists, congrega- 
tions, &c., is a sign of their sympathy with the 
propellor or with the propellee. And again, we 
might inquire whether, on the whole, and in view 
of ultimate, eternal results, it is best to be behind 
ithe times, or up with the limes, or ahead of the 
limes. But we leave these and many other sug- 
gestions of this fruitful subject to the labors of 
the aforesaid ready writer. 
nn 


The Sphere of the Church. 


kxrracr from a Discourse by C. Sears, setting 
forth the views of the North American Phalans 
on practical godliness: published in the Ns. de 
Tribune of the 7th inst. 
* * * + * *And the Church— 
revelation of human destiny, what 


* With quite a large army of religious teachers, 


so far from attempting to institute her 


or pointer, is fixed in the center ; a 
Had we | when a ghost wants to communicate with its | To-day, for all that the professional Church has 


by agitating the table, letters will be indicated | because the Church has not instituted the com- 
on the dials as fast as an amanuensis can write |monest fraternal guaranties, 
There is also an arrangement by 


are — outside of the professional Church. 


done, the old antagonisms among men remain; 
and the Church proffers a profession of religious 
|faith and the observance of religious ceremonies, 
when the demand is for a religious life ; for insti- 


> 


which recognize the whole of human right. And 


limiting her efforts 





ests, to prosper or fail as may be. leaving such as 
fail to the casual helps of charity ; becanse the 
| Church has not seen that her work was to redeem 
the whole life of man, but on the contrary has al- 
lowed the increase of luxury and starvation to 
keep equal pace ; because, while holding the place 
of common parent, and claiming a common house- 
hold, she has not said, she does not to-day say, to 
her children, * Here are facilities of labor, abroad 
‘in these fields, our common heritage: step forth 
‘and produce ; here are combined the means and 
‘opportunity of culture ; enjoy these as your birth- 
‘right: the household of faith confirms you in 
‘ possession, and guarantees your material as well 
‘as spiritual welfare,” she is fast losing her hold 
on the minds of men. 

* Yes, a new revelation is plainly needed, new 
work is plainly demanded; and, to-day, because 
the Church has few buildings but those devoted to 
the observance of forms, the vitality of which is 
departed, and her possession of lands mainly lim- 
ited by the boundaries of her grave-yards, indica- 
ting her death-like stupor to the wants of the 
living; because she does not make real, in the 
life of her members her professions of Christian 
fraternity, she is fast coming to be held infidel. 
* For, the argument runs, ‘if the faith she profes- 
‘ses were sincere, she would no longer keep her hfe 
‘separate from the life of her members and live 
*sumptuously on the fruit of labors she had no 
‘agency in instituting, but would instantly set to 
‘work and make her life integral.’ ” 

We quote this forthe sake of saying that we 
do not object to the demand which this complaint 
makes on the Christian church. We, too, believe 
that religion instead of proflering a mere ‘ profes- 


sion of faith” and ‘ the observance of ceremony,’ is 
bound to ‘make her life integral,’ and to supply 
mankind with ‘institutions which reflect the whole 
of human need; which recognize the whole of 
human right.’ But when she shall undertake to 
do this, we are a little afraid that those who now 
complain of her imbecility, will quarrel with her 
for going out of her sphere, meddling with what 
is none of her business, mixing up ‘church and 
state,’ &c. The truth is, religion is a woman, 
and like the 
injanctions to keep at home, and mend the stock- 


rest of women she has been under 


ings, or rock the cradle; and though she may 
justly be criticised for submitting to be crowded 
thus into corners by the Secular Lords, it is not 
the less unjust for those who usually insist on 
limiting her sphere, to find fault with her still. 
for not giving the world new social and political 
institutions. 

We Bible Communists, as a church, claim to be 
the child, (illegitimate perhaps and unacknow]l- 
edged,) of that orthodox Mother who travailed in 
the revivals of 1831—4; sannot 
be chastised for neglecting improvement of social 


and we certainly 
institutions. We humbly conceive ourselves to 
be up with the times at least, if not a little ahead 
of them. And we trust our labors may yet re- 
{lect some credit on our respected Mother, 
our Puritan ancestry, and on the Christian re- 
ligion as_ represented in the Bible. 
also a growing tendency in that branch of what 
we must call our Mother-church, which is repre- 
sented by the Beechers, 
practical relations to business and social institu- 


and on 


We perceive 


to push religion into new 


tions. 
ignored but encouraged. We 


We beg that these beginnings may not be 
are bold to assure 
our socialist friends that religion—the Christian 
religion—aye, the Christian church, though she 
may seein slow in answering their calls—will ere 
long have a hand, busy enough, in the reforms of 
all human institutions, and we hope she may not 
be ordered back into retirement, on account of any 
prejudice on the part of those who have called her 
out, against the intrusion of religion into seculari- 
ties. 

Reform without Law. 
Inquirer.—I am quite interested in the fact 
stated in a late Circular that your Association is 
entirely clear of the use of ardent spirits and to- 
I should like to understand a little better 
You say there has been 


bacco. 
how it has come about. 
no legislation in the case. 
Circularius.—That is so: we have not been 
governed mainly 
terest. It has been a change of taste. 
Ing.—Vow has this change been produced ? 


by motives of conscience or in- | 


Cir.—By the operation of our religious faith, 
and the combined influences of truth and Com- 
munism. 

Ing.—In what way has your. religious faith 


simply to spiritual guidance, leaving each one of 
which the dial may he concealed rome the sight pew members to care for his own material inter- 


Cir.—It has taken off the Jaw, which is said to 
be the strength of sin, and put us in communica- 
tion with a life which is free from habits, and full 
of almighty virtue. Instead of going about to es- 
tablish our own righteousness by works of the 


God. 
Ing.—Ptease to explain to me in what way you 
have submitted to the righteousness of God. 
Cir.—Paul tells us how to do this, in the 10th 
of Romans—by believing and confessing Christ 
This con- 
what the law could not do. Ih 


in our hearts, a Savior from all eyil. 
fession has done 
has been the basis of all improvement in the As- 
sociation. 

Ing.—But you continued the use of tobacco a 
long while after you first confessed Christ. 

Cir.—Yes, the life of Christ has been at work 
in our whole nature. 
fruits of the Spirit, and the whole tree must have 
time to grow. 


Temperance is one of the 


before the ripe fruit will appear.— 
The sced of all good was sown in our first con- 
fession, and now we are every day harvesting 
fruit, as one species after another matures. 

Ing.—How has the truth operated to produce 
this reform ? 

Cir.—Christ says, ‘If ye continue in my word. 
ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free” We have found that the truth is not 
only full of persuasion, but it has an electric 
eflect to conform us to itself. To be freed by 
the truth, is very different from the violent oper- 
The law is like a cage which 
but the truth is like a man 
As a school we have given contin- 
uous attention to the study of truth, and particu- 
larly to Christ’s 
been particularly effective in this case of tobacco, 
is one that has been presented to our minds lately 
with new force; that is. 
‘old man.’ We apprehend that the ‘old man’ is 
dead, and therefore, no habit of his forming, has 
dominion over us. 


ation of the law. 
confines a wild beast ; 
who tames it. 


swords. The truth which has 


the crucifixion of the 


It is because people do not 
‘know their strength, that they remain in bond- 
age, 

Inqg.—How has Communism operated to reform 
bad habits ? 

Cir.—By presenting counter attractions, for one 
thing. studies, amusements, and 
the variety and excitement of Community-indus- 
try, have an eflect among us to satisfy that craving 
which makes people use tobacco. The use of to- 
bacco is a habit of isolation—one of its comforts. 


Genial society, 


It is excluded by the science of social harmony. 
Our progress in that has hada direct effect to 
produce the present reform. 
0 
Correspondence of the Circular. 


Newark Machine=Shop===An Illustration-<-=A 
Pleasant Reunion, 


1854. 

—Spending a day in the Newark Machine-shop., 
IT have been much interested in witnessing the op- 
eration of the engine-lathes and planing-machine. 
The lathes are employed for the purpose of'smooth- 
ing the surfaces of iron shafts and wheels, cut- 
ting screws, &c.; and the planing-machine, as its 


Newark, Jan, 8, 


name indicates,for smoothing plane surfaces, which 
are all very necessary operations in the construc- 
tion of machinery. One thing that attracted my 
attention, was the perfect ease with which these 
machines perforia the most difficult and delicate 
kinds of work, and the small amount of atten- 
tion that they require. The lathe is so construc- 
ted, that in smoothing a bar of iron, or making a 
screw, it holds the chisel in exactly the right 
position to take a shaving of the required thick- 
ness from the surface of the bar as it is turning. 
At the same time the chiscl moves 
wise of the bar or shaft, just fast enough to make 
a smooth surface, or to cut a screw of any re- 
quired coarseness or fineness of thread. In the 
same manner the planing-machine carries the iron 
to be planed along on a carriage lengthwise, while 
a stationary chisel takes off a shaving from any 
required length of its surface. When it has 
arrived at the end of its prescribed course, by 
asimple contrivance, the belt which turns the 
wheel that drives the carriage forward, is shifted 
to another wheel which draws the carriage 
back again with a much swifter motion than it 
Then by another con- 


along length- 





has when going forward. 
trivance, the chisel is made to shift its position a 
little, 
rough surface and takes off another shaving when 
the carriage moves forward. All of these opera- 
tions, both of the lathes and the planing-machine. 
are performed by the machines themselves, with- 
outany interference on the part of the men, after 
all things are in readiness. But the process of 
getting all things ready, is comparatively a tedious 


so that it again comes in contact with the 








operated ? 


process, requiring the utmost nicety and the 





law, we have submitted to the righteousness of 
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closest attention. The iron which is to be opera- 
ted on requires to be secured in its place with the 
utmost firmness, and in exactly the right position, 
as any failure of these conditions would involve 


the liability of bringing it into a cramp with the, 


chisel, which would injure it or break the ma- 
chinery- ; 
I thought this was a fine illustration of the 


working of society in its true state. When all 


things are put into the heayenly order, it will be | 
found that what now appears tu be the most deli- | 


cate and difficult of ali things to perform, viz., 
the art of making social harmony, perfect and joy- 
ful concord with all our surroundings, will after 
all be the most easy thing in the world, and will, 
require no labored effort of the will on our part. 

it also illustrates the pains and close attention 
on God’s part to fit us firmly and exactly in our 
places, so that easy and harmonious play of parts 
can go on without danger. This view of God’s | 
dealings with us affords us every encouragement | 
to bear with patience the tedious part of the pro- | 
cess, and to be steadfast, immoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
we know that our labor is not in vain in the 
Lord. 

The pleasure | have in reiinion with friends 
here reminds me that one very interesting feature 
of our system of Community life, is the many op- 
portunities which it affords for this kind of pleas- 
ure. Joining the Assoclation at Oneida svon af- | 
ter it commenced, I naturally formed many strong | 
personal attachments there. My parents being | 
members was one among other ties. I was also 
ene of a band of musicians who became united in 
the strongest bonds of friendship, thr: vugh the me- | 
dium of much practice of their art together. A‘ | 
ter a sojourn of nearly two years at Wallingford, | 
during which the Newark Community has been | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


organized, I again mect my father and the greater | 
part of the Oneida band of musicians at this place. | 
Last evening we tuned our instruments and play- | 
ed again the old, inspiring airs, which had former- | 
ly been such a medium of love between us. The 
' It revived in our imagina- 


effect was delightful. 
tions the many meetings of a similar character 
that we had enjoyed in days gone by, causing our 
hearts to flow out in brotheriy love to each other 
and in gratitude to God. 

Truly, we receive a hundred fold ix this pres- 
ent time of houses, lands, brethren and sisters, 
with the security that we shall never lose them. 
There is no drawback to the happiness which 
God’s goodness affords us in this respect. It all 
comes directly in the line of the public service ; 
und there is no feeling that our enjoyment is an 
expense to us, or that any interest will suffer by 
it. H. J. S. 

EE <P? 


Extracts from Correspondence. 


Oneida, Jan. 9, 1854.—A new and interesting 





business is now carried on in the mechanics’ shop. 
Mr. Thacker devotes his time this winter tu the | 
meauufacture of his own agricultural impleiments | 
gud machines. He follows the designs engraved | 
in the agricultural papers, and with the assistance of | 
Mr. R., and at a small expense, he will this win- | 
ter provide himself with new conveniences for | 


carrying on the spring campaign of subduing the | 
ground. Observe the advantages a scientific gar- | 


need be, the tendency is marked out. In many 
cases there is no-need of this, but on some ocea- 
sions the last measure is indispensable. 

) a ; Papa “The consultation is over. A few short notes 
| der to have true fellowship with you, I must ex- | have been taken of its results, and a sort of pro- 
perience a much greater death unto this world | gramme been made for every leader, Documents, 
and its ties, and enter more fully into that world | letters from correspondents, and other papers are 
2 }added to each programme. which is put into an 
jenvelope, and sent by a messenger to a eertain 
| leading article writer, who a few hours afterwards, 
ship with one another is mainly spiritual, and not | sends in his article ready written. These leading 


relative to yourselves, during my stay with you 
|} at Brooklyn, is this: Your spirits are in heayen, 
| though your bodies are in this world; and in or- 


|of resurrection-life in which your citizenship is. 
You seem to live in your hearts, and your fellow- 


writing for the paper; and the idea now occurs 


|and weak eyes, so that it has been very difficult 


|turned toward Christ as the physician for the 


| dence that he would cure my eyes. 


external. wee 4 
catia | 

Prescott, Mass, Jan. 8,1854.—1 was very much | 
interested in the personal experience of ‘s. k. D.,’ | 
published in the 10th No. of the Circular, it so | 


entirely corresponded with my own, in regard to | 


to me, that we overlook the simplicity of faith. 
and thus fail of obtaining it—our education in the 
world teaching us that faith is possessed but by 


few, and that in sume mysterious way, instead of 
representing it as the gift of God, which we can 
have by asking for it. Here { would like to re- 
late a little of my own experience. You 
that I have been troubled a great deal with sore 


know 


for me to work or write in the evening. During 


Mr. 8.’s visit to your place, my attention was 


body, which resulted ina simple trust er conti- 
But on Mr. 
S.’s return, as he was displaying several articles 
which he had purchased in New York, he handed 
to mea pair of spectacles, saying he had bought 


them for me, thinking they would be good for my 
eyes, The idea struck me very curiously, and 
my spirit revolted, feeling that the Christ-cure 
and the spectacles were two precisely opposites, 
and I chose the former. The next day my eyes 
were well, and they have remained so, although | 
have used them quite hard most of the time. 
a ae 
Cambridge, Jan. 5, 1854.—-Six years ago 


Ds 


through the writings of Mr, Noyes and others, 
I received light and strength to confess Christ in 
At that 
time I was a victim of disease, and, to all appear- 


me, a whole Sayior for soul and body. 


ance, of the grave; since that time I have applied 
myself to Jesus Christ as my only physician. I 
My health and 
strength has been according to my faith, and I 
the 
Circular as a rich blessing from heaven, through 


am now comparatively well. 
expect it will continue to be so. I receive 


the kindness of friends; and all I can pledge in 





return, is the expression of iy whole heart, 
which is thankfulness, and a great desire to im-| 


article writers of the Times are altogether in an 
exceptional position, 
the leader-writing is generally done by the editor 
—now at the Times the priaciple is generally ac- 


ted upon, that the editor should rather edit the | 


paper than write it. . . ? ” ’ 
“ The leading article writers have the programme 


| of their articles sent to their respective domicils. 


None but the editors know who these gentlemen 
are, and what their position in life is, 
er, except on extraordinary occasions, come to the 
Times office. They have pledged their words to 


lay no claim to the authorship of their own arti- | 
cles, or to reveal their connection with the Times. | 
They have renounced all hopes of literary fame ; | 
whatever credit is due to their productions be- | 
longs to the Times, which monopolizes all the | 


honor, and bears all the responsibility. Such an 


author has nothing but his pay; he has sold his | 


work to the journal; and with it, he has sold the 


right to change it, to alter expressions, to remodel | 


parts of it, or to condemn the article altogether. 


The article is a piece of merchandise with which | 


the purchaser may do what he hkes. If the 
writer ceases to agree with the tendencies of the 
Times, he is always at liberty to break off the 
connection; but so long as that connection con- 


tinues, he is compelled to submit the form of his | 


articles to the critical verdict of the editors.” 
eo ~~ oe — 


ANALECTS. 


---- The highest inspiration is courage 
to be a plodder, 


---- True spiritual life is the basis and 
harbinger of all good for this world and for eter- 
nity. 


----‘A word fitly spoken is like ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver;’ but a deed filly 
done is more beautiful than a word fitly spoken, 


_ «--- The hope of salvation is the best 
thing to be thankful for, and the next best thing, 
is the tribulation that is necessary to prepare us 
for salvation. 


.--- The beauties of the external cre- 
ation are continually beckoning us to enter into 
the temple of happiness, where we may worship 
at the true shrine, 


.---It should be our daily prayer—} 


‘Give us this day our daily bread of justifica- 
lion; for without it we are shut off from the 
presence of God. 


---- The greatest man will be the one 


At the German nervspapers | 


They nev- | 


| believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
|things. and never faileth.’ Such is the nature of 
| true faith. 
aliases 
A Heart's Aspiration. 
Since first thy Word awaked my heart, 
Like new life dawning o’er me, 
Where’er I turn mine eyes, Thou art, 
All light and love before me, 
Naugbt else I feel, or hear, or see— 
All bonds of earth I sever— 
Thee, O God, and only Thee 


1 live for, now and ever. 


Like him whose fetters dropped away, 
When light shone o’er his prison, 

My spirit, touched by Merey’s ray, 
Hath from her chains arisen, 

And shall a soul Thou bidst be free. 
Return to bondage ?—Never! 

| Thee, O God, and only Thee 

1 live for, now and ever, 


Sacred Songs 


Family Talk.---No, 10. 


ABOUT FIRES, 





| sl,—The late disastrous fires suggest 
an Inquiry into the effect of the insurance 
;system. Does it increase or diminish the 
number aud destructiveness of conflagra- 
‘tious in this country ? 

| £B—The truth seems to be, that insu- 
jrance lightens the losses of individuals, 
, but increases the losses of the public. 
| That is, while it saves individuals from 
‘ruin by distributing the losses on large 
|companies, it induces general carelessness 
jand lack of vigilance, by introducing the 
feeling among property-owners that so 
long as they are sure of remuneration, 
‘the destruction of a building is a matter 
‘of no great consequence, 

| ©(—There is certainly a good deal of 
jreason to suspect that the insurance sys- 
tem will ultimately be found to be—like 
| the use of opium in pain—a momentary 
but in the long run worse than 


nothing. 


| velief, 
| J—If the true policy is not to reme- 
|dy and relieve evil, but to prevent it, we 
|shall certainly have to go back to the 
iways of old times, when every man in- 


prove, and serve God according to the means and | Who has the greatest capacity for humility ; who- sured his own house, by setting up till 


ability given me. L. W. Cuase. 


sine sianitiaia ’ 
—The steamship Union sailed yesterday morn- | 
ing in search of the steamer San Francisco, which | 
we reported in our Saturday’s paper as disabled | 
and drifting at sea. The Union is chartered by 
the 
pense of $25,000. 
gai aiiasditiaiaia 


—The Home Journal thinks that 
reign of the beard is about to be reéstablished. 


navy department for fifteen days, at an ex-| 


the ancient 


it says, “ The movement, decidedly, all over the 
two most-shaved countries of England and 


America, is to restore the beard.’ Is Mahom- 


dener, like Mr. Thacker, possesses in Community} medanism going to prevail? This restoring the 


life. Here, if he has complicated plans of his, beard is a Mahommedan reform; so is the Maine 


own, or wishes to follow out one of the thousand [ Liquor Law—and Communists have been charged 


new suggestions about agricultural improvement | 
thai are coming out, he has not only a shop full} 
of tools and machines, but, better than that, he is’ 
surrounded by a company of sympathetic, intelli- | 
gent, and interested mechanics, ready to lend him | 
their counsel or their hands. Care and responsi- | 
bility are so divided in the Commuuity, that he; 
has time to ‘plod, and mature his plans; while if} 
he was single-handed, or working for himself, a} 
thousand petty cares would fritter away his at- 
tention. He could not afford to be inventive and 
pains-taking. Courage to undertake important 
works, requires Communism to fall back upon. 
Shepherdstown, Jan. 9, 1854.—1 arrived here 
this evening, and return thanks to God for his | 


care oyer me in all my journey north. But above 





all I feel thankful for the new and increased pur- 
pose begotten in my heart to serve God more! 
earnestly and faithfully in future. I think I have 
come home in that spirit which said to Hezekiah, 
‘Put thy house in order, for thou shalt die, and 


not live;? I too have come home to put things in 
order, to die spiritually to the world and all iny 
ecnnections with it, as [ never before experienced. 
The Spirit of life and death that reigns in your 
school, seems to have found deep entrance into 
The impression made upon my spirit 





my being. 


with Mahommedan notions. 
*Secrets of the Thunderer.’ 


Under this title the Home Journal gives some 
interesting information respecting the menage- 
ment of the London Times, which it credits toa 
German author. We copy a few paragraphs. 

* The care and the responsibility of conducting 
the business of the Times has devolved on a man- 
ager, Mr. M. M. This gentleman is neither what 
we call in Germany a redacteur, nor is he what 
we would call an expeditor or accountant. He 
is just all mall, being the sovereign lord and |} 
master within the precincts of Printing-house | 
Square. , i ‘ i Besides the , 
manager, there are two editors—Mr. John D— | 
and Mr. George D—with a- third gentleman as 
sub-editor. The two editors take the service by | 
turns, but they do not confine themselves to sep- 
arate departments. Each of them has, at the 
time he conducts the paper, to see that it has that 
tone which has been decided upon in council. 

* Acting as invisible spectators in the Times 
office, we see a large heap of papers lying on the 
desk of M. M., and the editor du jour sitting by 
his side. What are these two gentlemen doing ? 
They read the most important journals of the 
day, take notes of their leading features ; they talk 
over the topics of the leading articles for the next 
day’s paper; but this is not enough. The mate- 
rial for the leaders haying been selected, they are 
discussed in detail; notes are taken of some of 
the more leading features of the subject, and, if 








j ever has the talent to descend the lowest. will be 


able to ascend the highest. 


---- We imagine that evil is very 
subtle, and soit is; but good is far more subtle. 
If Satan compared with us is like water com- 
pared with gross substances, Christ as compared 
with him is like electricity. If Satan is able to 
outwit us, Christ is able to outwit him. 


..-. Before our race can be much im- 
proved, the principle that the human soul is all 
mind and no heart, must be discarded ; and human 
beings must be treated as possessing feclings as 
wellas intellects. The feelings are as much the 


subject of training as the mind: and our happiness | 


depends more on the cultivation of the former 
than of the latter.— Lowell Mason. 


.--- Nowriter of a book need set out 
with the design tou make a moral. If he does, his 
hook will be very apt to fail. His great object is 
to make his narrative—be it history or fiction— 
and there is philosophy in both—entirely truthful; 
and truthfulness, even in the delineation of 2 vice 
or a crime, always carries with it its own and a 
valuable moral.— Home Journal. 


---- Believers in Christ necd fear noth- 
ing but fear. We are dealing with the spirit. of 
lite and health in all things, and nothing can harm 
us. ‘What shall harm us if we be followers of 
that which isgood?’ The wiiverse is full of good, 
for God is the soul of it: all things are friendly to 
us ; all things are working for our profit ; all things 
are harmonizing our life with the essence of bean- 
ty and happiness. 


---- You must not be discouraged if 
you do not always * hit the mark,’ or do the very 
best thing that can be done, at all times: but 
should make ali mistakes a stimulus to study your 
moves, and abandon yourself to inspiration and 
originality; and you will finally be able to ‘hit 
the mark’ every time. This is a very great attain- 
ment; and when you have achieved it, you will 
have the continual consciousness of the approba- 
tion of Giod. 


---- True faith is not an abstract be- 
lief in something undefinable. — It is a perfect as- 
surance in the almighty power of good-—a loving. 
confident, cheerful feeling: in a word, it is charity 


as described by Paul in the 13th of Ist Corinthi- | 


ans. After applying many definitions to char- 
ity, he finally concludes that it has in it the es- 
sence of rictory: he says, ‘it beareth all things, 


the rest of the family were all in bed, and 
then going carefully from room to room, 
| to see that all was safe. 

| C—Or rather we shall have to insti- 
tute 
| Watching buildings, such as were suggest- 
ed some time ago in the Cireular. With 
ibuildings made mostly of iron 
or other fire-proof material, 


new fashions of building, and of 





and glass, 
end with 


‘great Communities of careful owners in 
jthem, we shall be able to lay ourselves 
‘down in a sense of safety that insurance 
companies cannot give. 
; A.—There isa curious difference in 
different places in respect to loss of prop- 
verty by fire. Take, for example, the cit- 
(or Paris,) New-York, 


hand San francisco, 


ies of London, 


In London or Paris. 


.,cities of two or three times the magni- 


‘tude of New-York, a destructive fire is of 
very rare occurrence. It is said, that for 
| the last nine years only one serious fire has 
‘occurred in Paris. In New-York we have 
| considerable fires nearly every day ; and 
“once in a while a very large owe--not of- 
ten, however, because the fire-department 
is so numerous and well organized that a 
‘fire can be checked before it spreads tar, 
|But in San Francisco great, sweeping 
'conflagrations are almost as common as 
; moderate fires are here. Arrivals from 
‘that place frequently bring the news that 
‘nearly one half the city is in ashes.’—- 
| What is the meaning of this difference ? 
| C—Probably it will be found on in- 
vestigation, that fires are in exact ratio 


to greediness for money. The money 
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mania is more virulent here than in Lon- 
don or Paris; and in California it is more 
vabid than here. Persons ‘who are in 
hot haste to make fortunes, cannot afford 
to bestow much time and labor either in 
erecting ‘substantial buildings, or in ta- 
‘king care of them. Cheapness and speed 
are greater objects than safety. So they 
build structures of combustible material, 
and abandon them by carelessness to 


chance and incendiaries, but ease them-| 


selves of anxiety by the opiate of insur- 
ance, 


Power of Edification 

“And I myself also am persuaded of you ary 
brethren, that ye also are full of goodness, filled 
with ali knowledge, able also to admonish one 
another.”—Pavn, TO THE CHURCH AT Rome. 





The importance and necessity of giving | 


much attention to the subject of edifica- 
tion, is suggested to us on every page of 
the apostles’ Epistles to the churches.— 
There was in the Primitive church a sys- 
tem of ‘admonishing cone another,’ of * ed- 
ifying,’ ‘comforting,’ and ‘exhorting one 
another daily,’ which every believer should 
study, and seek to follow. The following 
are only a few of the many passages in 
the Epistles, going to show the prom- 
inence given to this subject. 

‘We then that are strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please ourselves.’ ‘ Let every one of us 
please his neighbor for his good to edifi- 
cation. (Rom, 15: 12.) ‘Let us there- 
fore follow after the things which make 
for peace, and things wherewith one may 
edify another’ (Rom, 14: 19.) ‘ He 
that prophesieth, speaketh unto men to 
edification, and exhortation, and comfort. 
.... ‘He that prophesieth, edifieth the 
church’ .... *Forasmuch as ye are 
jealous of spiritual gifts, seck that ye 
may excel to the edifying of the church. 

. . ‘Let all things be done unto edifi- 
cation.” ..... ‘For ye may all prophecy 
one by one, that all may learn and all be 
comforted.’ (1 Cor, 14: 4—31.) ‘ We do 
all things, beloved, for your edifying.— 
(2 Cor. 12: 19.) ‘Let the word of Christ 
dwell in you richly in all wisdom; teaching 
and admonishing one another in psalms, 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord. And 
whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus.’ (Col. 3: 
16,17.) ‘ Let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth, but that which 
is good to the use of edifying, that it may 
minister grace unto the hearers.’ (Eph. 
4: 29.) ‘He gave some, apostles; and 
some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; 
and some, pastors and teachers ; for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ; till we all come in the unity of 
of the faith, and of the knowldege of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ. That we henceforth be no more 
children, tossed te and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of mer, and cunning craftiness, 
whereby they jie in wait to deceive: but 
speaking the truth in love, may grow up 
into him in all things, which is the head, 
even Christ : from whom the whole body 
fitly joined together, and compacted by | 
that which every joint supplicth, accord-| 
ing to the effectual working in every part, 
maketh increase of the body unto the ed- 
ifying of itself in love.’ Eph. 4: 11—16. 

We said in a late number of the Cir- 


lit was on the basis of their crucifixion 
| with Christ, that the Primitive believers 
‘gained their freedom from worldly ordi- 
‘nances and institutions. It is clear also, 
| that the power of edification and simplic- 
‘ity of utterance which was characteristic 
_of that first church, came upon them and 
‘was in them asa spiritual gift, through 
their recognition of this same crucifixion- 
fact—and in no other way. 

The feeling that ‘I can’t admonish’ or 
‘exhort a brother—that it is ‘not proper 
| for me,’ ‘don’t belong to me,’ &e, &e.,— 


‘is based on the assumption that we are 
lindividuals by ourselves; not on the as- 
‘sumption that we are dead, and one with 
Christ, and that it is Christ in us who is 
‘acting. In proportion as we adhere to the 
| primary idea that we are one with Christ, 
and that he acts in us, thus identifying 
ourselves with the ‘new man,’ we shall have 
ability te fulfill our function as spiritual, 
edifying persons, living members of the 
body of Christ. In proportion as we be- 
lieve and confess that we are dead, and 
risen with Christ, shall we have the 
power of him whose spirit is a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart, 
and out of whose mouth goeth a sharp 
two-edged sword. As the body of Christ 
is ‘joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth’—the spiritu- 
al gifts of every member of that body 
being needful for the edification of the 
whole—so every believer, without excep- 
tion, may read in this fact his destiny 
and ability to edify the church ; and his 
power in this line of things will be, not 
according to advantages of education 
which he may have had in the schools of 
this world, but according to his capacity 


of faith. 


Criticism and Edification. 

We love criticism; and for that reason 
we do not wish to see it abused, as it often 
is, by being used imprudently. To Bible 
Communists it is a saving ordinance, and 





is therefore regarded by them asa sacred 
gift of heaven. The devil knows full well 
its power, and that he has every thing to 
fear from it, and so seeks to counteract its 
influence, by infusing a hard, uncharitable 
spirit into them who are ignorant of his 
devices, by that means causing the truth 
they speak to be defeated. 

The truth is shamefully abused when it 
is uttered ina combative, quarrelsome, 
egotistical spirit. Truth in itself, is love- 
ly and edifying; and when presented 
through a loving medium, it gives relief 
to the recipient of it. 

In the world, tiere is probably no one 
thing so much abused as the criticizing 
faculty. 
daily paper, a criticism of a contemporary 
daily, written in a harsh spirit. All that 
was said might have been true enough: 
but it did mot present the whole truth. 
It was partial—one-sided—no credit was 


Not long since we read in a 


given, when credit was actually due.— 
Now can ene suppose that a criticism 
given in such a spirit will do any good? 
Not theleast; buton the contrary; it willdo 
the author of it much harm, Every body 
with unbiased minds can see in such in- 
stances that personal motives prostitute 
the truth by forcing it to avenge some 
foolish personal: quarrel. 

The edifying spirit is the only spirit 
in which criticism can be given effectually 
and profitably. Criticism of evil is the 
“strange work’ that must pass away as 





cular, (article, ‘Why we are Odd,’) that 





we appreach the perfections of God; where- 


as, edification is the natural work in all 
ages and states of being. 
ing from an edifying spirit, while it faith- 
fully judges the evil it finds in one’s char- 
acter, is just as faithful in recognizing | 
the good. One may have no lack of tal- 
ent in discovering evil, and at the same 
time be destitute of power to remove it. 
Evil is overcome and cast out by good.— 
It is only as our criticism is the medium 
of a good spirit that it will effect the ob- 
ject. Possessed with a good spirit, we | 
become co-workers with God in the re- 
moval of evil. 


>. 


Criticism com- | 


| 





. Quality and Quantity. | 


| 
. oe 
itual will be our appreciation of quality | 


Just in proportion as we become spir- 


over quantity. God in all ages has showed | 
his preference in this respect. In ved 
lives of Noah, Abraham, Lot, and Daniel | 
we see his estimation of quality instead of | 
quantity. These men were more to him | 
than many nations. 

Christ evidently endorses this principle 
in his talk on the Mount. 
ples he said, ‘ Ye are the salt of the earth: 
but if the salt have lost its savor, [its 
quality,] wherewith shall it be salted?— 
It is henceforth good for nothing, but to 
be cast out and trodden under foot of 
men.’ Matt. 5:13. This appreciation of 
quality over quantity is the divine mark 


To his disci- 


which distinguishes Christ from all other 
reformers, and the same is stamped on 
all true followers of him. 

If this preference is allowed to guide us 
in our choice of books and studies, and 
to govern us in our business and fellow- 
ships, it will make us like a well cultivat- 
ed farm, which is conducted by a scien- 
tific farmer; yielling an hundred fold for 
the labor expended. If quantity is our 
choice, we shall prove ourselves as wise in 
the end as many farmers have done, who 
thought their advantage consisted in the 
number of acres they farmed, instead of 
the fertility of the soil, and who conse- 
quently occupied a great ceal of ground 
to little profit. 
between natural and grafted fruit, is a 
good illustration of this subject: natural 
fruit is generally more abundant, but sour, 
small and deformed, while grafted fruit 
excels in quality and is much the most 
valued, 

Some persons will say, “ But ‘God is 
no respecter of persons. That is true, 
but is he not a respecter of spirits? It is 
Let the 
fragrance of flowers and the taste of fruits 


The difference we see 


999 


in the spirit we find the quality. 


depart from them, and we say at once the 
main thing is gone—we may still admire 
the outward exterior, but we do not love 
them; we love every thing in proportion | 
to its fine, spiritual flavor—not in propor- 
tion to its abundance, or outward appear- 





ance, G. M. 
Oneida, Jan. 9, 1854. | 
eee | 

A German Lapy’s Derinirion oF | 
EneiisH SpLteeN.— The English,” said | 
she, “so have the spleen!’ I did not! 
agree with her about the English, and | 
asked her what she meant by the spleen. | 
“Why, do not you know? The low spir- | 
it which in their bad weather comes on— | 
the oddities such as you Americans have | 
not, nor we Germans—the spleen! Par 
exemple, see yon the Herr Englander by 
the table, the tall, fresh young man. He 
is very honorable and good, and is much 
gebildet—I mean, educated. <A true | 
friend also, but so odd—so, as we in Ger- 
man say, unexplainable. He shuts him- 











self in his room up for many days some- 





a 


times—then he becomes very social; then 
again he studies all the night and sleeps 
the day through. In the bad weather he 
is so gloomy that we pity him; but if we 
say so, he is at once displeased. Hig 
Frau Wirth [hostess] says, that he much 
money to the children gives; but that he 
drinks tea infinitely, and has fourteen 
pair of boots for the winter! This is the 
spleen! You understand, Herr B, ?”— 
Brace’s Home Life in Germany. 
EE <i? a —_ 

European Exprertence.—The Richmond Ez. 
aminer, in answer to inquiries concerning the 
health of Mr. John M. Daniel, its former editor, 
and his opinions of Europe, publishes the follow- 
ing extracts from one of his recent letters of 
private correspondence : 

“It may be strange, but it is nevertheless true, 
that I have been as really and truly homesick for 
the last three months as ever was any little gir) 
in her first quarter at the boarding-school. — If 
you knew how much pleasanter a life of real work 


|and study in the United States is than this non- 


sensical travel and idleness, you would not be so 
discontented. One will only learn by experience, 
however; and the best thing I expect to get, per- 
sonally, out of this mission, is just this—that I 
will be satisfied when I get baek, and never again 
be haunted by those intolerable longings for Eu- 
rope, which tormented me in the years gone by. 

“The pleasure of actually seeing celebrated 
places is small. [tis all anticipation and memory. 
The real comforts of Europe don’t compare with 
those of the United States. Everything costs 
just double what it does at home. The people 
are nowhere as good as ours. The women are 
uglier—the men have fewer ideas. 1 intended to 
write a book about it all; and I thought, when [ 
left the United States, that I would have to stretch 
the blanket a good deal to make out our superi- 
ority. But there is no need. The meanness, the 
filthy life, the stupidities of all the countries I 
have seen, surpassed all I expected, and all I 
hoped. 

“Here, in Turin, which is the most beautiful 
city I have ever seen, I am busy learning to speak 
French and studying what is popularly, but most 
falsely, termed the ‘great world’ and ‘polite so- 
ciety.’ [have dined with dukes, jabbered bad 
grammar to countesses, and am spunged on for 
seats in my opera box by counts, who stink of 
garlick as does the whole country. I receive 
visits from other diplomats, with titles as long as 
a flag staff, and heads as empty as their hearts, 
and find the whole concern more trashy than I 
had ever imagined. I must, however, ‘keep up 
their miserable acquaintance, for that is the way 
to see the ‘elephanv’ of European life. So I danee 
the dance of fools, like the-best of them, and re- 
turn their visits sedulously, carrying about great 
cards, hke that I enclose for your inspection. 

“The pictures, the operas and the ballets of 
Europe are good things; the people, the govern- 
ments and the society more contemptible than 
can be conceived.” 





kes~ On the summit ef a hill in the State of 
Ohio, is a court-house so singularly situated, 
that the rain-drops that fall on one side of the 
roof descend into Lake Erie, and thence through 
the St. Lawrence into the Atlantic ocean.— 
The drops on the other side trickle down from 
rivulet to river until they reach the Ohio and 
Mississippi, and enter the ocean by the Gulf of 
Mexico. A faint breath of wind determines 
the destiny of these rain-drops for three thous- 
and miles.— Temperance Tract. 

wie ii nS 

Extenpinc tue ArEA or FrReepom.—A 
private letter from California, received from 
an entirely reliable source, informs us that the 
greatest excitement exists among the people 
concerning the late revolution or invasion of 
Lower California. Recruiting troops for the 
reinforcement of Col. Walker’s command was 
going on actively and upenly. Our correspond- 
ent further states that he was present, by in- 
vitation, at a meeting of at least a thousand 
nersons, early in December, who had enlisted 
under Gen. Flores for a proposed expedition to 
Ecuador, and that three times that number of 
men might be obtained in three weeks. From 
this and other information, we are assured that 
the United States officers and place holders in 
California are purposely ignorant of these 
movements. They are the only persons who 
are.—Albany Argus. 

- TL oo ge 

A NEW PRINTING-PREsS.— A new printing-press, 
called the ‘ Self-Feeding and Self-Registering Pow- 
er-Press.’? has been on exhibition in this city, 
(Boston,) for several days. It feeds itself, works 
both sides of the sheet if desired, and drops the 
sheet, when printed, into a box, instead of throw- 
ing it off. The paper is wet upon a reel, and roll- 
ed off, as in the case of telegraphic strip, and cut 
by the press itself to the right size. It performs 


| double the amount of ‘ Hoe’s Cylinder-Press,’ at 


the same speed. It is provided with a register, 
which accurately counts the sheets and tokens; 
a bell, which strikes at the completion of every 
token; and an alarm-dial, which may be set to any 
number of sheets or tokens desired. These are 
some of its peculiarities, which are regarded here, 
by some at least, as quite wonderful.—Cor. of the 
Independent. 
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